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STAINED  GLASS  (Second  Po^rt) 

(Want   of   space   compelled   the    omission   of    a    large    and    important  part    of    this    Article.') 

The  styles  in  Stained 
Glass  mentioned  in  Part 
I.  and  their  epochs  can 
be  determined  within  a 
moderate  degree  of  exact- 
ness by  noting  carefully 
the  painting  and  staining 
together  with  the  modifi- 
cations in  arrangement 
and  construction. 

The  opaque,  dark 
brown  paint  (oxide  of 
iron  or  other  mineral 
mixed  with  flux,  called 
in  French  "grisaille"), 
has  already  been  referred 
to  in  Part  I.  This  was 
the  only  paint  used  be- 
fore the  XIV.  century, 
and  served  when  laid  on 
with  firm,  strong  brush 
lines  to  define  the  form 
of  figure  and  ornament 
(by  "line-shading"),  and 
to  paint  out  lights — but. 
mark  well,  paint  as  yet 
plays  but  a  subordinate 
part. 

Early  in  the  XIV. 
century  a  means  of  stain- 
ing white-glass  yellow,  or 
imparting  a  yellow   tinge 

SWISS   DOMESTIC   HERALDIC   GLASS,    1588 

Inscription;    HANNS  ANTHONI    PESTALUTZ   UND 

MADALENA   VON    MURALT   SYN    EHEGEMAHEL 

(Hans   An'hony    Pestalutz   and    Madalena   Muralt,    his   wife) 

In    singularly   perfect  condition.     The  details  will   repay   nnost  careful  study 
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to  Other  colors,  was  discovered.  The  chief  ingredient  was  oxide,  chloride 
or  nitrate  of  silver.  This  stain  was  spread  upon  one  side  of  the  glass,  and 
when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  the  stain  penetrated  a  little  way  into  the  glass,  thus 
forming  an  integral  part  thereof.  Such  stained  glass  is  purer  and  clearer  even 
than  pot-metal.     Tones  from  a  light  lemon-yellow  to  a  greenish  or  orange  can 

be  obtained  according 
to  the  strength  of  the 
stain  and  the  heat  of  the 
fire.  Many  charming 
efirects  are  by  this  proc- 
ess rendered  possible ; 
for  example,  the  use  of 
the  stain  as  a  paint,  put 
on  with  a  fine  brush, 
with  or  without  outline. 
This  yellow  stain  re- 
mains until  to-day  the 
only  means  we  have  of 
staining  glass  after  it 
has  come  out  of  the  pot. 
The  XV.  century 
was  an  era  of  change 
and  it  afirected  glass  as 
it  did  much  else  in  the 
world.  The  artist  in 
glass  favored  more 
light ;  white  glass  was 
used  in  so  much  greater 
quantit}'  that  the  win- 
dows of  the  XV.  cen- 
tury suggest  a  screen  of 
silvery  white  in  which  is 
set  the  colored  picture. 
But,  probably,  the  most 
important  change  of  all 
was  the  abandonment  of 
the  more  nearly  trans- 
parent but  weaker  liiie- 
s  h  ad  i  11  g  referred  to 
above  (that  is,  parallel 
lines  done  with  a  sweep 
of  a  fine  pointed  brush, 
somewhat  like  the  lines 
in  an  old  woodcut),  for 
stipple-shading.       This  last,  which  is  now  universal,  is  managed  as  follows  : 

After  the  outlines  have  been  fixed  by  firing,  a  coat  of  the  brown  paint  is 
applied  with  a  broad  flat  brush,  all  over  one  side  of  the  glass ;  this  is  then  made 


SWISS   HERALDIC   GLASS,    1603 

One   of  the  finest  Specimens    in  the   Collection 

This   was  one  of  Dr.    Ferdinand    Keller's    Pieces 

Municipal   Arnns  with    Gryphons  as   Supporters 

The   Arms   are   cut  with   the   Wheel   from    ruby   Glass   and  then   diapered 

on  the    Face.        Note  the   Artist's    Initials  W.     B.,    after    the     Date.        The 

Swiss    Cross    appears    in    the    chief,    or   upper,    Part  of  the    Flag  borne   by 

the  truculent  Standard   bearer. 
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even  or  "matt"  by  the  use  of  a  large,  soft  brush  cahed  a  "blender"  or  "badger," 
with  which  the  semi-fluid  color  is  dabbed,  the  brush  being  held  upright.  When 
this  "matt"  is  dry,  the  paint  from  the  high  lights  is  scrubbed  ofi  completely 
by  a  stiff,  short  bristle  brush ;  from  the  half  tones  the  paint  is  but  partially 
scrubbed  off,  in  the  deep  shadows  the  matt  is  left  untouched.  This  is  model- 
ing by  elimination  and  will  suggest  mezzotint  work.  When  fired  the  paint- 
ing is  usually  so  much  weakened  that  to  get  the  proper  value — and  remember 
that  delicate  tones  become  very  weak  ones  by  the  side  of  the  black,  cruel  lines  of 
lead — the  process  may  have  to  be  repeated  once  again  or  even  twice.  Out- 
line, accents  and  details  are  drawn  as  before,  while  the  borders  of  shadows 
are  stippled. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  same  century  (XV.)  the  use  of  the  wheel, 
similar  to  that  employed  in  making  the  pattern  on  cut-glass,  was  introduced 
— "abrasion."  By  means  of  this  instrument  the  red  (or  blue)  surface  of 
flashed-glass  could  be  ground  oft"  so  that  a  combination  of  red  (or  blue)  and 
white  on  the  same  piece  of  glass  was  obtainable.  A  very  fine  example  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  dated  1603.  To-day  fluoric  acid,  used 
after  the  manner  of  the  acid  in  etching,  has  replaced  the  slower  but  crisper 
wheel  work. 

The  most  far  reaching  change  of  this  century,  the  fifteenth,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  enamel ;  this  consisted  of  colored  glass  ground  to  a  powder ;  the 
powder,  or  pigment  as  it  should  be  called,  was,  and  is,  mixed  with  "fat  oil," 
or  with  gum  and  water,  to  make  the  particles  adhere  when  the  mixture  is 
painted  upon  the  glass.  In  the  kiln  the  medium  is  burned  away  and  the 
ground  glass  pigment  melted,  causing  it  to  adhere,  more  or  less  firmly,  to 
the  sheet  of  glass  upon  which  it  is  painted.  The  beautiful  "diaper"  patterns- 
note  especially  shields  in  the  illustration  dated  1588 — are  done  in  such  enamel. 
The  part  to  be  diapered  is  covered  with  matt  enamel  and  fired.  A  second 
matt  is  then  spread  over  the  first,  and  when  dry  the  pattern  is  etched  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  even  with  a  needle,  so  that  the  result  is  like  the  finest 
lace.  Note,  too,  the  clever  way  the  needle  is  used  to  give  life,  by  lights  and 
half  tones,  to  the  fur  of  a  bear  in  one  of  the  glasses  (not  illustrated),  to  the 
fur  of  the  grvphons  in  the  second  illustration,  also  to  jewels,  to  the  glisten- 
ing light  on  armor,  etc. 

In  Swiss  glass  the  enamel  is  so  well  managed  that  an  exquisite  effect, 
unattainable  by  other  means,  is  produced.  In  large  windows  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  to  the  eft'ects  of  time,  the  enamel  is  wont  to  flake  off  with  dis- 
astrous resvflts.  The  Swiss  seem  to  have  avoided  this  misfortune,  whether 
from  the  smallness  of  the  subject  or  the  greater  skill  of  the  artist  is  difiicult 
to  determine. 

Enamel  did  not  at  once  lead  to  the  disuse  of  colored  (pot-metal  or  flashed) 
glass,  the  enamel  being  used  only  in  places  difficult  to  lead,  or  else  used  to 
heighten  the  tint  of  some  bit  of  colored  glass.  But  La  Vieil  ("L'Art  de  la 
Peinture  sur  \>rre  *  *  *")  says  that  in  1768  no  colored  glass  was  made  in 
France.  Charles  Winston  ("Art  of  Glass  Painting")  tells  us  that  while  pot- 
metal  continued  to  be  manufactured  in  England  after  the  above  date,  flashed- 
glass  had  ceased  to  be  made  some  time  earlier. 
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These  various  modifications,  the  use  of  paint,  stain,  enamel,  and  abrasion 
lessened  the  necessity  for  so  many  pieces  of  pot-metal,  this,  of  course,  did 
away  with  many  of  the  lead  lines,  so  that  thereafter  these  lines  do  not  outline 
the  various  parts  of  the  picture,  and  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  the  scjuare 
panes  of  to-day,  richly  painted,  appear  even  in  cathedral  windows. 

The  end  of  the  XV.  century  saw  the  perfection  of  ecclesiastical  stained 
and  painted  glass,  but  not  of  glass  painting, — that  came  in  with  the  "Renais- 
sance," the  XVI.  century.  This  brings  us  to  the  best  period  of  the  Swiss 
glass,  for  after  1600  there  is  a  marked  decadence. 

The  small  scale  of  the  dwelling  room  or  even  of  the  Swiss  council  cham- 
ber in  the  olden  days  demanded  a  more  delicate  treatment  of  its  stained 
glass  than  the  huge  lights  of  a  cathedral,  dimly  seen  from  afar.  The  specimens 
of  the  glazier's  art  we  are  studying  were  set  either  in  bands  across  the  win- 
dows or  else  formed  a  central  panel  therein.  However  placed  they  were  so 
near  the  observer  that  they  could  be  examined  in  detail.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  town  councils  and  trade  guilds  to  present  to  neighboring 
councils  or  guilds  these  decorative  glass  panels,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
local  glass  painter  was  put  upon  his  mettle  and,  as  we  see,  proved  himself  well 
worthy  of  the  trust  the  fathers  of  the  borough  placed  in  him.  The  rooms  were 
often  large  but  gloomy  on  account  of  the  low  ceiling  and  small  windows.  The 
Renaissance  artist,  therefore,  wanted  to  shut  out  as  little  light  as  possible,  so 
he  employed  not  only  translucent  but  transparent  glass.  Would  that  his 
lesson  had  not  been  forgotten  and  that  the  hideous,  opaque  windows  of  to- 
da}^  were  not  deemed  fitting  for  our  churches,  necessitating  the  same  glare 
of  electric  lights  at  noonday  as  at  evening  service. 

One  great  charm  of  the  Swiss  glas-s  is  that  in  figure  or  heraldic  work  we 
get  that  delightful  unexpectedness,  that  deviation  from  conventional  com- 
position which  gives  such  a  charm  to  anything  we  are  to  live  with  and  con- 
stantly look  up  to  for  pleasure  and  rest.  The  usual  form  of  design  consisted 
of  a  sort  of  florid  canopy  frame  of  moderate  dimensions,  enclosing  one,  two 
or  three  shields  of  arms,  supported  by  fantastically  dressed  men  at  arms. 
"There  was  often  great  spirit  in  the  swagger  of  these  melodramatic  swash- 
bucklers (see  illustration),  admirably  expressive  of  the  idea  which  underlies 
all  heraldry:  T  am  somebody,'  they  seem  to  say,  'pray  who  are  vou?'  '"  ("Win- 
dows," p.  308).  The  Swiss,  republican  though  they  be,  have  always  taken 
great  pride  in  their  ancestry  and  consequently  in  their  armorial  bearuigs. 

In  the  windows  of  a  private  house  it  was  the  master  and  mistress  who 
supported  the  armorial  shield,  both  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  very  proud  of 
themselves  too.  Do  not  overlook  the  quaint  little  Bible  subjects,  mainly  in 
grisaille.  There  is  in  one  of  the  finest  of  our  glasses,  a  domestic  one,  two 
delightful  little  pictures  of  the  Ark.  Dr.  Lewis  suggests  that  the  pictures  were 
intended  to  typify  the  antiquity  of  the  family,  as  did  the  celebrated  Welsh 
one,  where  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  represented  carrying,  evidently  with 
great  care  and  a  feeling  of  deep  responsibility,  the  records  of  the  same  Welsh 
family. 

These  Swiss  artists  were  masters  of  technique.  Traditions  both  of  treat- 
ment and  workmanship  survived  among  them  long  after  such  had   died  out 
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in  general  practice  elsewhere.  They  were  expert  in  the  chemistry  of  their 
art  and  used  enamel,  as  already  stated,  that  was  proof  against  time.  Their 
style  may  have  been  finikin,  but  there  was  nothing  feeble  about  their  work- 
manship,— that  was  masterly.  It  is  really  glass  painting  in  miniature  ;  in  much 
of  it  the  drawing  is  entirely  done  with  the  needle  point.  It  was  at  its  best, 
roughly  speaking,  from  1530  to  a  little  later  than  1600.  This  ultra-delicate 
work  was  naturally  carried  to  its  furthest  extent  upon  white-glass  or  upon 
white  and  stain ;  but  the  same  method  was  employed  with  pot-metal  color, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  X\'I.  century  at  least,  pot-metal  color  was 
used  when  it  conveniently  could  be,  the  leading  being  very  cleverly  schemed. 

Many  of  the  drawings  intended  for  reproduction  on  glass  are  preserved 
in  the  various  museums  and  frequently  they  are  bv  artists  of  great  repute : 
Tobias  Stimmer,  the  Lindmeyers,  etc.,  worked  for,  if  not  on,  glass,  and  Hol- 
bein's famous  Stations  of  the  Cross,  at  Bale,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
cartoons  for  window  panes.  These  drawings  are  careful  and  crisp  and  gave 
all  that  was  absolutely  needed,  but,  as  the  man  carefully  thought  out  his 
design  before  going  to  work,  he  was  free  to  give  his  whole  thought  to  the 
manipulation. 

'\\^here  can  the  best  Swiss  glass  be  seen  ?  In  Europe  :  The  collection  in  the 
Rath-haus,  Lucerne,  is  presuma1)ly  the  most  complete.  That  in  the  unusually 
fine  new  museum  in  Zurich  is  not  far  behind.  The  National  Museum  in 
Nuremberg  contains,  in  addition  to  Swiss  glass,  an  excellent  collection  of 
German  "domestic"  glass,  which  much  resembles,  though  does  not  equal, 
Swiss  glass.  In  France  :  That  most  characteristic,  most  fascinating  of  all 
museums,  the  "Musee  de  Cluny,''  Paris.  In  America :  The  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  ERNEST  MEMORIAL 

Germany,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  producing 
much  work  of  great  originality  in  sculpture,  and  possessed  many  artists  of 
high  ability.  At  this  time,  Nuremberg  was  the  centre  of  artistic  Germany, 
-and  it  was  here  that  the  A'ischer  family  lived  and  worked  for  three  genera- 
tions, fathers  and  sons  pursuing  the  trade  of  the  bronze  caster  and  becom- 
ing masters  of  the  art. 

Herman  Vischer,  the  founder  of  the  family,  attracted  by  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  Nuremberg,  came  to  the  city  about  1450,  and  there  set  up 
his  workshop,  which,  in  future  years,  was  to  mirror  the  transition  of  German 
art  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance  style,  and  to  produce  some  of  the 
finest  sculpture  in  bronze  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

Peter,  the  great  artist  of  the  family,  was  the  son  of  Herman,  and  it  was 
he  who  fashioned  the  bronze  Memorial  of  Archbishop  Ernest,  which  stands 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  a  copy  of  which,  in  plaster,  has  been  lately 
placed  in  the  ^Museum's  collection  of  casts,  in  the  Rotunda. 

The  tomb  is  among  his  earliest  works,  variously  ascribed  to  the  years 
1495  and  1497,  and  shows  a  strong  preponderance  of  Gothic  influence,  which 
Mscher  was  later  to  greatly  modify,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
reached  Germany.  Yet  even  here  is  a  striving  for  realism  strongly  marked 
in  the  recumbent  figure,  wdth  the  fine  clear-cut  face  showdng  great  strength 
of  treatment,  and  a  most  successful  attempt  at  portraying  the  individuality 
of  the  Archbishop.  The  figure  lies  in  high  relief  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
holding  in  the  hands  a  crosier  and  a  pontifical  cross.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  are  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  standing  on  pedestals  and  beneath 
canopies,  beautifully  wrought  in  the  Gothic  style.  At  the  head  of  the  tomb 
stands  St.  Maurice,  and  at  the  foot,  St.  Stephen.  Four  lions  guard  the  four 
corners,  holding  shields,  and  on  the  top,  at  each  corner,  are  the  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  lacking  the  eagle  of  St.  John,  which  has  been  broken 
off  and  lost  in  the  flood  of  years.  Along  the  base  are  fantastic  dogs  and 
other  beasts,  and  lions  protruding  from  the  corners  suggest  gargoyles  in  their 
grotesque  attitudes.  The  wdiole  monument  is  fashioned  with  exquisite  care, 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  shows  in  every  aspect  the  work  of  the 
master. 

An  inscription,  in  fine  Gothic  characters,  runs  around  the  tomb,  telling  us 
that  "with  w-hatever  art  the  hands  of  the  craftsman  have  wrought  me,  yet 
am  I  but  dust  and  contain  the  dust  and  all  the  earthly  remains"  of  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  then  there  follows  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  There  is  a 
quietness  about  the  recumbent  figure,  with  the  head  resting  upon  cushions 
and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  falling  gracefully  to  the  feet,  where  crouches  a 
lion  holding  an  armorial  shield,  which  suggests  that  the  Archbishop  may  have 
found  the  answer  to  his  prayer. 

The  good  Archbishop  himself  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  made  by  Peter 
Vischer,  and  as  he  did  not  die  until  15 13,  and  the  tomb  was  finished  by  1497, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  admire  and  approve  the  beautiful  memorial  that 
was  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  him  through   these  many  generations. 

M.   H.  S. 
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CREAM  COLORED  WARE,  AND  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE FIGURES 

Earthenware  made  of  white  or  ivory- 
tinted  clay  was  first  given  the  name  of 
cream  colored  ware  by  Thomas  Astbury, 
who.  about  1725,  was  a  potter  at  Lane 
Delph,  England.  He  introduced  ground 
flint  wdth  the  native  white  clay  and  thus 
obtained  a  greatly  improved  ware,  which 
a  little  later  was  manufactured  by  many 
of  the  foremost  establishments  in  England. 
Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Josiah  Wedgwood  made  further 
improvements  in  this  body  and  christened 
it  Queen's  Ware.  In  France,  where  its 
manufacture  was  afterwards  introduced,  it 
was  known  as  tcrrc  dc  pipe,  or  faience  fme. 
Cream  colored  ware,  similar  to  the  English, 
was  first  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
about  1770  and  has  continued  a  staple 
product  of  the  American  factories  to  the 
present  day,  the  name  being  abbreviated 
into  the  trade  term  "C.  C."  ware. 


STAFFORDSHIRE   FIGURE 

THE   VIRGIN    MARY 

About    1820 

In  1762  Josiah  Wedgwood  made  for 
Queen  Charlotte  a  breakfast  service  of  the 
finest  cream  colored  ware,  which  he  had 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  shortly 
afterwards  executed  an  order  which  he  re- 
ceived from  her  for  a  complete  table  ser- 
vice of  the  same  character.  He  gave  to  this 
product  the  name  of  Queen's  Ware  and  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  "Potter  to  her 
Majesty."  This  Queen's  Ware  is  well 
represented  in  American  collections,  the 
best  known  variety  being  entirely  devoid 
of  colored  decorations,  the  ornamentation 
consisting  of  basket  borders  and  openwork 
sides.  Another  variety  of  his  cream  ware 
was  painted  in  colored  designs  and  some  of 
it    was    decorated    with    transfer    printing 


STAFFORDSHIRE   FIGURE 

WELLINGTON 

About   1820 
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in  black  or  other  tints  by  Sadler  and  Green  of  Liverpool,  the  same  designs 
which  are  found  on  the  Liverpool  Delft  tiles  being  in  some  instances  em- 
ployed (see  Art  Primer  on  Tin  Enameled  Pottery,  under  EiigHsIi  Delft). 
Many  of  Wedgwood's  printed  cream  ware  table  plates,  in  material,  form  and 
embellishment,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  similar  productions  of  the 
Herculaneum  Pottery  of  Liverpool,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  in  the  absence  of  marks.  But  as  a  rule,  the  Wedgwood 
ware  bears  the  name  of  the  maker  impressed  in  the  paste.  Numerous  char- 
acteristic examples  of  Wedgwood's  Queen's  Ware  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 
of  this  Museum. 

Many  of  the  patterns  produced  by   Wedgwood  are   identical   with   those 
of  the  Leeds  pottery,  suggesting  the  employment  of  the  same  molds. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  GROUP 
THE  SACRIFICE 

Cream    Ware   in   Colors,    made   about   1820 


Staffordshire  potters  have  produced  numerous  statuettes,  or  figures  and 
groups,  in  this  body,  representing  scenes  from  the  Scriptures,  effigies  of  well- 
known  personages,  and  portraying  mythological,  allegorical,  historical,  and 
satirical  subjects.  The  best  of  tihese  figures  were  modeled  bv  Ralph  and 
Enoch  Wood,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Museum  collections  contain  some  excellent  examples  of  the  later  period,  from 
about  1820  to  1850,  including  a  rare  sacrificial  group,  a  full  length  figure  of 
Wellington   and   a  seated  figure  of  the  \'irgin.     Crude  and  homely  as  these 
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sculptures  are,  they  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  historical  value,  as  illustrating 
the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  uncultured  English  potters  to  provide  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  for  the  common  people,  by  imitating  in  earthenware 
the  beautiful  porcelain  figures  produced  a  little  earlier  at  the  Bow,  Chelsea, 
and  Derby  factories.  Some  of  these  more  humble  ceramic  works  possess  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  modeling  and  particularly  in  the  excellence  of  their 
coloring.  Many  collectors  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  class  of  cream- 
ware,  good  examples  of  which  are  becoming  rarer  every  year. 


WOOD  CARVINGS 

The  Museum  possesses  fairly  representative  collections  of  wood  carvings, 
European  and  Oriental.  One  of  the  oldest  in  the  collection  is  a  panel  which 
is  claimed  to  have  been  taken  from  an  old  church  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  an 
example  of  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury workmanship.  The  subject 
is  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
This  interesting  carving  meas- 
ures 28  by  35  inches.  It  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  Muse- 
um by  Mr.  Dalton  Door,  the 
late  Curator  (IMuseum  No. 
'01-115). 

Several  fine  panels  of  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  workmanship  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
collection  and  some  elaborately 
and  exquisitely  carved  bas-reliefs 
purchased  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  represent  the  best 
achievements  of  the  modern 
Swiss  wood  carvers.  One  of 
these  is  a  framed  panel  represent- 
ing the  Entry  of  Maximilian  into 
Vienna,  carved  by  F.  Unterber- 
ger,  of  Innsbruck,  Austrian  Ty- 
rol. In  the  background  is  a 
view  of  the  city.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  warrior  hosts,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
Maximilian  as  the  central  figure. 
A  second  panel,  by  the 
same  artist,  shows  an  interior 
scene  with  twelve  figures,  en- 
titled "A  Tvrolese  Dance." 


JAPANESE   WOOD  CARVING 

By    Maruya   Takumis 

About    1780 
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Among  the  Japanese 
carvings  are  some  fine  old 
examples  of  ramma,  or 
ornamental  panels  which 
surmount  the  screens  that 
form  the  partitions  between 
the  apartments  or  rooms  of 
houses.  There  are  also 
numerous  temple  and  palace 
carvings,  belonging  to  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The 
example  here  shown  ( ]\Iuse- 
um  No.  '02-913)  is  a  beau- 
tifully carved  temple  panel 
representing  the  Spirit  of 
Thunder  descending  from 
the  sky,  amid  clouds  and 
lightning,  carved  by  Maruya 
Takumis.  The  colors  have 
been  beautifully  softened 
and  enriched  by  the  hand  of 
Time.  The  collection  of 
Japanese  carvings  has  been 
presented   to   the   Museum  by   >\Ir.   John   T.   Morris. 

At  the  middle  entrance  to  the  Bloomfield  Moore  room  stands  a  large  carved 
doorway  which  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Chinese  exhibit  at  the 
Centennial.  The  two  sides  are  exactlv  similar  in  design,  carved  in  high  relief 
and  openwork  in  representation  of  foliage,  fruits  and  nuts,  with  squirrels  and 
birds  sporting  in  the  branches,  the  whole  structure  being  supported  on  either 
side  by  a  large  grotesque  animal. 


BELGIAN    WOOD  CARVING 

'HE   ADORATION   OF  THE   MAGI 

Sixteenth   Century 
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AN  ANCIENT  HINDU  SCULPTURE 

On  the  east  side  of  the  South  \'estibule  near  the  entrance  to  the  ]\Iuseum 
is  exhibited  a  remarkable  Hindu  sculpture,  which  was  found  at  low  water 
mark  imbedded  in  the  mud  en   Saugor,  an  island  of  Bengal  in  the  delta  of 

the  Ganges,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hugh,  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  year  1833,  by  Mr. 
P.  G.  Sinclair,  a  pilot  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  pur- 
chased from  him  by  its  late  owner, 
Mr.  John  W.  Rulon,  who  at  that 
time  was  residing  in  Calcutta.  It 
is    carved    from    a    solid    block 


of 
marble,  five  feet,  eleven  inches  in 
height  and  thirty-one  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  base.  The  face  of 
the  slab  bears  in  high  relief  a  figure 
of  Surya,  the  sun  god,  identical 
with  Savitri,  Ravi  and  Aditya, 
guardian  of  the  southwest,  in  the 
Hindu  pantheon.  At  Baroda,  in 
Gujarat,  where  a  temple  is  dedi- 
cated to  him,  he  is  known  as  Surya 
Narayana.  He  is  represented  in 
the  sculpture  as  standing  in  his 
splendid  chariot,  drawn  by  the 
seven  coursers  of  the  sun,  and 
holding  in  each  hand  a  gracefully 
sculptured  lotus.  At  his  feet,  and 
seated  upon  an  elephant's  head,  is 
a  figure  of  Aruna,  the  legless 
charioteer  of  the  sun,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  heaven-spun  reins, 
and  in  the  other  a  whip.  On  each 
side  of  Surya  are  two  attendants, 
the  nearest  being  female  figures 
carrying  chowries  or  fly  brushes, 
the  other  two,  of  larger  size,  being 
male  figures,  representing  the 
priest  and  soldier  castes;  at  their 
feet  are  two  smaller  figures  of  archers  with  bows.  In  the  background  and 
surrounding  Surya  are  richly  carved  figures,  in  sitting  postures,  playing  musi- 
cal instruments. 

This  sculpture,  once  white,  but  now  stained  ebony  black,  is  supposed  to 
have  originally  occupied  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  on  Saugor  Island,  in  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  India,  which,  as  related  by  Sir  William  Jones,  was  entirely 
destroved  bv  an  inundation  of  the  sea  manv  centuries  ago. 


ANTIQUE   MARBLE   SCULPTURE 

The    God    Surya    and    Attendants 

From   Saugor   Island,    India 
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PEASANTS*  HEAD-DRESSES 

Fortunately  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  the  continental  peasants  still 
delight  to  deck  themselves  in  the  charming-  manner  which  has  been  a  heritage 
from  their  forefathers,  and  the  fascinating  costumes  with  their  bright  colors 

and  gay  head-dress  give  a  piquant  original- 
it}'  to  the  national  life.  The  head-dress 
forms  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  peasants'  costumes,  and  surely  adds  a 
naive  charm  to  the  maid  or  matron  who 
thus  adorns  herself. 

In  a  case  in  the  Textile  Room  are  dis- 
pla\ed  some  interesting  examples  of  head- 
dresses worn  by  the  peasants  of  Holland, 
l^)avaria  and  the  Tyrol,  acquired  by  the 
^ifuseum  through  the  generosity  of  Airs. 
A\'illiam  D.  Frishmuth.  A  large,  round  hat, 
with  wide  flaring  brim,  is  made  of  fine  sil- 
ver braid  of  a  lacey  pattern,  and  is  trimmed 
with  broad  ribbons,  hanging  to  the  waist, 
pink-flowered  and  finished  on  the  ends  wdth 
silver  fringe.  Another,  with  broad,  bro- 
caded ribbon  streamers,  has  a  very 
small  crown  with  a  large  brim,  and  is 
handsomel}'  embellished  with  pearls 
worked  into  the  yellow  and  black  braid. 
The  smaller,  round  bonnet,  here  shown,  is 
made  entirely  of  gold  braid,  decorated  wdth 
imitation  jewels  and  trimmed  with  lace. 
Others  in  the  case  are  of  geld  braid,  some  with  long  black  beads.  One 
interesting  specimen  has  a  shirred  white  tarlatan  crown,  with  a  band  of  black 
velvet  heavily  embroidered.  Two  curious  examples  are  of  brass,  worn  as 
ornaments  with  the  snowy  lace  caps  of  the  Holland  women. 

A  Chinese  head-dress  shown  in  this  case  is  of  brass,  upon  which  designs 
are  worked  out  in  small  bits  of  blue  feathers.  It  is  covered  with  fruit  and 
flower  ornaments,  made  of  velvet  and  beads,  many  of  the  latter  being  hung 
on  wires.  Little  fan-shaped  ornaments  of  brass  are  decorated  with  feathers 
in  the  form  of  ideographs. 
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NOTES 

The  Cast  of  the  Tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest  in  the  Magdeburg  Cathedral 
has  been  received  and  installed  in  the  Rotunda.  A  wrought-iron  fence  has 
been  placed  around  it  to  protect  it  from  damage,  as  many  of  the  parts  are 
exceedingly  delicate.  A  fuller  account  of  this  Memorial  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


The  collection  of  Musical  Instruments  has  been  removed  from  the  North- 
west Pavilion  to  make  room  for  the  recent  additions  to  the  Wilstach  Collection 
of  paintings.  The  Musical  Instruments  now  occupy  the  entire  south  wall  of 
the  East  Gallery,  where  they  have  been  rearranged.  The  collection  of  Fur- 
niture, which  until  recently  occupied  that  space,  has  been  newly  installed  in 
the  East  Arcade,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pompeian  Views.  With  an  in- 
crease of  wall  and  floor  space  this  collection  now  appears  to  much  better 
advantage,  and  a  little  later  on  will  be  rearranged  in  accordance  with  an 
improved  system  of  installation  which  is  now  being  planned. 


A  LARGE  apartment  is  being  fitted  up  in  the  Basement,  directly  under  the 
South  Vestibule,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Pompeian  Views  and 
the  Baird  Centennial  Model.  The  Pompeian  Views  have  been  temporarily 
retired  in  order  that  they  may  be  overhauled  and  repaired,  preparatory  to 
placing  them  in  their  new  location.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  apartment  will 
he  readv  for  visitors  before  the  end  of  the  vear. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp,  the  well-known  shipbuilder,  has  deposited  in 
the  Museum  a  beautiful  service  of  gold  and  enamel  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  officers  of  the  battleship  Retvisan.  This  beautiful  service  has  been 
installed  in  a  case  in  the  main  aisle  of  the  East  Gallery.  It  is,  of  course,  of 
Russian  workmanship,  and  consists  of  a  small  punch  bowl,  ladle,  six  drinking 
cups  and  a  large  tray,  on  the  latter  of  which  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  have  been  scratched  in  autograph. 


The  purchase  of  two  new  floor  cases,  since  the  appearance  of  the  previous 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  has  enabled  the  Director  to  gather  together  in  one  of 
them  all  of  the  examples  of  pate-sur-pate  decoration  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tions, including  three  examples  of  the  work  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Solon,  of  Minton's, 
England,  and  specimens  from  the  Berlin  and  Rorstrand  factories,  and  the 
work  of  M.  Taxile  Doat,  of  Sevres,  France. 
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The  Handbook  of  the  Museum,  or  General  Guide  to  the  Collections,  the 
publication  of  which  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  numerous  changes  recently 
made  in  the  exhibits,  is  now  out  of  press.  Copies  can  be  had,  by  members,  on 
application.  It  can  be  purchased  by  others  at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  at 
25  cents,  or  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 


School  Notes — Mr.  Earl  J.  Earley,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Course, 
has  received  the  appointment  of  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Design  at  the  new 
Southern  ^Manual  Training  and  High  School.  Philadelphia.  The  number  of 
applicants  for  the  position  was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  city's 
competitions. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  season  of  i907-'o8  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  will  be  a  display  of  stained 
glass  windows,  by  Airs.  Frances  Darby  Sweeny,  shown  with  the  original 
sketches  and  cartoons. 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  Drawing  and  Alanual  Training  continues 
to  increase.  Next,  in  order  of  number,  is  that  for  Interior  Decorators,  and 
Decorative  Designers. 

During  the  summer,  members  of  last  season's  class  in  wrought-iron  have 
executed  a  large  weather  vane  from  an  original  design  representing  flight — - 
an  Indian  on  horseback  in  full  gallop,  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  wind,  and 
a  three-faced  porte-cochere  lantern,  with  the  Harrison  crest;  both  orders  from 
Mrs.  John  Harrison  for  her  summer  residence.  "Far-away,"  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine, 

A  facsimile  reproduction,  in  terra  cotta,  made  bv  the  celebrated  pottery 
at  Signa,  Italy,  of  Donatello's  famous  lion,  the  Alarzocco,  with  the  splendid 
pedestal  on  which  it  stands  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  has 
been  imported  and  presented  to  the  School,  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Associate  Committee   of  Women,  and   will   be   placed  in  the   entrance   lobby. 

Exhibits  of  School  work,  consisting  of  original  designs  and  illustrations, 
and  examples  of  craftsmanship,  have  been  sent  to  /Vrt  Conventions  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Millville,  N.  J.,  and  to  the  Exposition  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

A  very  large  collection  of  studies  by  pupils,  and  of  photographs  of  much 
material  too  large  to  send,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Alexico,  upon  request  of  Sehor  Juan  Leon,  the  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Education  for  the  government.  Sehor  Leon  has  spent  a  year  study- 
ing the  systems  of  Art  Education  in  the  L-nited  States,  and  considers  the  plan 
of  this  school  the  most  comprehensive  and  feasible  to  adopt.  No  provision  for 
any  kind  of  training  in  Applied  Art  has  hitherto  existed  in  Mexican  Schools, 
and  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  has  just  been  made. 

A  permanent  exhibit  has  been  installed  in  the  Educational  State  Aluseum 
in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  which  comprehends  the  entire  range  of  work  in 
the  School.  Complete  courses  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  both  theo- 
retical and  applied,  are  shown  in  sets  of  examples  executed  by  pupils,  and 
compactly  exhibited  in  cases  and  cabinets  for  reference. 


ACCESSIONS 

July— September,   1907 


CLASS 
Antiquities 
Casts 

Ceramics.  . . 


OBJECT 


Colonial    Relics 


Enamels. 
Glass.  . .  . 


Musical  In- 
struments 


Prints.  .  . 
Textiles. 


Memorial  to  Archbishop  Ernest,  by  Peter 
Vischer    

Cheese  Dish,  Pottery,  "Etruscan  IMajolica," 
Phoenixville,    Pa  ,   c.    1885 

Figure,  Pottery,  by  Abraham  James,  West- 
town   Township,   Chester   Co.,    Pa.,   c.    1840... 

Flower  \'ase.  Pottery,  by  Enos  Smedley,  West 
Chester,    Pa.,     1840 

Jug,  Pottery,  Tin  Enamel,  Germany,  18th 
Century    

Flower  Vase,  Pottery,  made  by  Enos  Smedley, 
West    Chester,    Pa.,    1848 

Dish,  Pottery,  Sgraffito  Decoration,  j\Iont- 
gomery  Co.,   Pa.,    1781 

Plate,  Pottery,  by  Philip  Kline,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,   c.    i8j6.    

Dish,  Pottery,  "Richard  Jordan,"  by  Joseph 
Heath    and    Co.,    Tunstall,    England,    c.    1835. 

Plate,  Pottery,  Harvard  Flail,  Mass.,  by  J.  and 
J.   Jackson,   Bvirslem,    England,   c.    1835 

Mustard  Pot,  Pottery,  Staffordshire,  England, 
c.   1820 

Basket,  Pottery,  "  P'truscan  Majolica,  " 
Phoenixville,    Pa.,   c.    1885 

Bowl  and  Cover,  Pottery,  "]\Iocha"  Ware, 
Staffordshire,    England,   c.    1820 

Tea     Pot,     Pottery,     Leeds,     England,     c.     1800. 

Punch    Service,    Gold  and    Enamel,    Russia 

Cup  Plate,  Butterfly  Pattern,  V.   S . 

Saltcellar,  Steamboat  Design,  Sandwich,  IMass., 
c.    1S27 

Saltcellar,  by  Baron  Henry  \\'m.  Stiegel, 
Manheim,   Pa.,    1762-1774 

Cream  Jug,  by  Baron  Henry  ^^'m.  Stiegel, 
Manheim,   Pa.,    1762-1774 

Zither,  Wood,  used  by  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans  

Piano,  made  by  Longman  and  Broderip,  Lon- 
don,   England,    1780-90 

2  Packs  of  Playing  Cards,  France  and  Ger- 
many  

10  Examples  of  Peasants'  Head-dresses,  Ba- 
varia,   Holland   and   the    Tyrol 


HOW    ACQUIRED 
Given   by   ^Irs.   \\'.    D.    Frishmuth. 

Bought — Joseph    E.    Temple   Trust. 

Given    by    Mr.    John    T.    Morris. 

Bought — Special   ^Museum    Fund. 

Bought — Special    ^Museum    Fund. 

Bought — Special   Museum   Fund. 

Bought — Special    Museum   Fund. 

Bought — Special   ]\Iuseum   Fund. 

Bought — Special    jNIuseum    Fund. 

Bought — Anglo-American   Pottery   Fund. 

Bought — ^\nglo-American   Pottery   Fund. 

Bought. 

Bought. 

Bought. 

Given    by    iMrs.    ^^'.    D.    Frishmuth. 
Lent  by    Mr.    Charles   H.    Cramp. 
Given    by    Mr.    Lawrence    W.    Jenkins. 

Bought — Special   iluseum   Fund. 
Bought — Special   INIuseum   Fund. 
]    Bought — Special   ^Museum    Fund. 
Given    by    ^Irs.    \\'.    D.    Frishmuth. 
Given    by    ]Mrs.    ^^^    D.    Frishmuth. 
Given    by    Mr.    John    Story   Jenks. 
Given    by    Mrs.    W.    D.    Frishmuth. 
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PENNSYLVANIA     MUSEUM 

AND    SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
John  H.  McFadden 
John  T.  Morris 
John  W.  Pepper 
Edgar  V.  Seeuir 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 

Miss  Elizabeth  C  Roberts 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex-OMcio 

Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Honorary 


HONORARY      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery Mrs.  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

European   Porcelain Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor —  Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  and  Woodwork , Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical   Instruments ,. ......Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics , . . .  F.  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts , Alexander  Stirling  Galdeb 

Philately Edward  Russell  Jones 


associate  committee   of  women   to  the   board  of  trustees 


PRCSIOCNT 


Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SKCnCTARV 

Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


vicc-prcsidcnt 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TMCASURCR 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Gratz 

Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Townsend 


Anna  Blanchard 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs 

Mrs. 

Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Hipple 

Mrs. 

John  H.  Brinton 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus 

Mrs. 

WiixiAM  T.  Carter 

Miss  Nina  Lea 

Miss 

Margaret  Clyde 

Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden 

Mrs. 

Margaret  L.  Corlies 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 

Mrs. 

Ada  M.  Crozes 

Mrs.  James  Mifflin 

Mrs. 

Rodman  B.  Ellison 

Mrs.  Francis  F.  Milne 

Mrs. 

Cornelia  L.  Ewing 

Mrs.  S.  p.  S.  Mitchell 

Mrs. 

Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Newhall 
honorary    members 

Mrs. 

John  W.  Pepper 
Richard  Peters 
Theodore  W.  Reath 
Elizabeth  G.  Roberts 
Thomas  Roberts 
Charles  Morton  Smith 
John  B.  Stetson 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wister 


Mrs.  Caspar  Wister 
Miss  Hannah  A.  Zeu, 


Ma-dtt  sc  the  SIrb  o<  the  ivy  Ltaf  ia  Sanaon  SUcet  Philadclphk 


